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sensibility of our town or country: but 
we really do not tliiuk so badly of Ire- 
land, and rest assured that its perusal and 
patronage will be confined to the steam- 
ills' put-bouse, where the vicious, the 
vile, and the ferocious assemble to plot 
the ruin of religion, and the revolution 
of existing institutions. We warn all 
fathers of families from admitting it into 
their houses. We urge upon the clergy 
of all persuasions, to advise their flocks 
against having any thing to do with its 
circulation ; for never did the father of 
falsehood put forth a publication, where 
loud lies are garmented it. such a wretch- 
ed and second-hand drapery of pointless 
satire and bastard drollery : and of the 
company who have banded together to 
concoct this mischief, it may be well said 
that they form a Dublin DuncUd— 

Where dnlnaoa with rapture bails each lively 

dunce, 
Remembering she herself was pertness once. 

We cannot dismiss the consideration of 
this prurient production— this first essay 
at engrafting the license of Carlile on 
the literature of Dublin— without assuring 
our readers, that it carries frontless false- 
hoods in every article of it ; and that in 
vain does it, in attempting the broad, gay, 
rolicking humour, so congenial to Ireland, 
conceal the Satanic grin ; and whan stoop- 
ing to pluck, the honeysuckle, we at once 
recognise, unguis in htrba— the serpent 
uuder the shamrock. We bear about us 
sufficient scenic recollection to know, that 
a Plot Discovered, and Venice Preserved, 
are only different names for the same 
drama. Would that we wereassured, that 
by exposing this vile conspiracy against 
the religion of the land, we could deterall 
from giving it any helping hand t at any 
rate, we think we know some of the con- 
spirators— coald fix the point of our pen 
on many of the conibinators in this firm of 
slang, and duncery, and devilry. Wears 
sure of the draughtsman, and guess (as 
brother Jonathan would say) at more; 
but more we will not now say, only that 
we hope to afford an antidote against the 
poison they are secreting. 



Evidence of the Truth of the Christian Re. 
ligion, derived from the literal Fulfil- 
ment of Prophecy ; particularly as il- 
lustrated by the History of the Jews, 
and by the Discoveries of recent Tra^ 
vellers. By the Rev. Alexander Keith, 
Minister of St. Cyrus, Kincardineshire. 
Sixth Edition. Edinburgh t — Waugh 
and Innes— 1831. 
There can be no question that a good 
title has often been the means of bringing 
a bad book into notice, while, on the 
other hand, it sometimes hsppens, though 
not so frequently, that a bad title pre- 
fixed to a good book has been the means 
of retarding its sale to a very considerable 



extent. Here, however, we have before 
us rather an extraordinary case— a good 
book with a good title, and yet, strange 
as our position may appear, a book whose 
title, we have no doubt, -will prevent its 
being read by many individuals, who, were 
they but aware of the materials of which 
it is composed, would not only be anxious 
to peruse it, but would willingly give up 
many other publications with much more 
of attraction and display in their title 
pages, to have an opportunity of making 
themselves acquainted with it. However 
sceptical men may profess to be, we io- 
dine to think there are few who have not 
occasional qualms of conscience as to the 
reality of iha hopes given to the mind by 
the doctrines of revelation ; and however 
individuals may affect to scoff at or ridicule 
the truths contained in the Bible > there 
are, after all, but few wbo have not occa- 
sionally some misgivings of mind, that 
there may be another world in which they 
will have to answer for the crimes com- 
mitted in this : and although it any be 
even from a wish to rind themselves sup- 
ported in their sceptical ideas, we have 
always foand them anxious to examine, in 
their own way, the proofs brought for- 
ward by those wbo believe in the immor- 
tality of the soul, and a future slate of re- 
wards and punishments. By such we feel 
persuaded the book before us would be 
read with pleasure, if not with improve- 
ment ; while to those who profess to be- 
lieve ia the doctrines of the Christian re- 
ligion, of whatever creed, the work must 
prove of the deepest interest, as bearing 
Btrong and irrefragable evidence that the 
Bible is no cunningly devised fable, but 
is indeed and in truth a revelation from 
the Supreme Governor of the universe, 
containing more real knowledge and more 
sublime discovery than all the books that 
ever were written iu the world beside. 

During the march of intellect which 
marked the course of the last century, 
and which has continued to accelerate in 
its progress to the present hour, numerous 
have been the efforts made by men calling 
themselves philosophers to overturn the 
fair system of (be Christian faith. The 
period alluded to may be considered as 
pre-eminently a period of free inquiry, 
uufettered by the trammels of precedent, 
or tbe authority of great names. Men have 
learned to think and set for themselves— 
the consequence has been, an extension of 
tbe bounds of literature and science, and 
the fuller development of moral truth — 
and however desperately tbe principles of 
revealed religion may have been assailed 
by men of science and of literature, by 
travellers and by historians, the result of 
every fair and candid inquiry has invaria- 
bly proved them to be of heavenly on* 
gin ; in the midst of the tempest they have 
but struck their roots the deeper, and in 
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every instance defied the fury of the 
storm directed against them. There never 
was a period in which a greater number of 
attacks were made on revealed religion 
through the medium of science, than dur- 
ing the last century ; and it is well worthy 
of observation, that there never was a 
space of time in which the troths of reve- 
lation received greater support, or in 
which the sacred writings received more 
valuable illustration from the inquiries of 
philosophers and the observations of tra- 
vellers, than during the period referred 
to. Many of the discoveries made in 
mechanical and chemical philosophy have 
served to elucidate and confirm various 
parts of the sacred writings, while every 
sober and wel) directed inquiry into the 
natural history of man, and of the globe 
we inhabit, has been found to corroborate 
and confirm the various important events 
recorded in the sacred Volume, while the 
authenticated reports of voyagers and tra- 
vellers during the same period have no lees 
remarkably served to illustrate the divine 
records— the entire proving, in the most 
convincing manner, that the information 
and statements contained in the Bible 
perfectly harmonize with the most authen- 
tic discoveries and the soundest princi- 
ple* of science. We do indeed agree 
with Mr. Keith, that 

" It is delightful to have every doubt 
removed by the positive proof of the truth 
of Christianity— to feet that conviction of 
its certainty, which infidelity can never 
impart to her votaries— and to receive that 
assurance of the faith, which is as superior 
in the hopes which it communicates, as in 
the certainty on which it rests, to the 
cheerless and disquieting doubts of the 
unbelieving mind. Instead of being a 
mere prejudice of education, which may 
be easily shaken, belief, thus founded on 
reason, becomes fixed and immoveable ; 
and all the scoffing* of the (corner, and 
"peculations of the infidel, lie as lightly 
on the mind, or pass as imperceptibly over 
>l, and make as little impression there, as 
the spray upon a rock." 

The object of the work before us, as we 
are informed by the author, is " to give 
a general and concise sketch of such of the 
prophecies as have been distinctly fore* 
told and clearly fulfilled, and as may be 
deemed sufficient to illustrate the truth of 
Christianity" — a task which we are happy 
to be able to say he has accomplished 
with very considerable credit to himself 
"id interest to hi* reader* t for although 
there is much of carelessness and want of 
arrangement evident throughout the vo- 
lume, he has gathered together a mass of 
evidence of the most satisfactory charac- 
ter j fai* statements being taken from the 
work* of traveller* of almost every creed 
and clime, extracting from friends and 
»oes the roost indisputable evidence of the 



actual fulfilment to the very letter, and 
in the most minute particulars, of many of 
the most remarkable prophecies in the 
sacred volume. The following extra- 
ordinary particular* relative to an in- 
teresting district of country, with which 
many of our readers may not be much ac- 
quainted, may serve as a striking instance. 
It is extracted by Hr. Keith from a copy 
of travels in Egypt and Syria by Captains 
Mangles and lrby, printed for private 
circulation among the particular friends of 
these gentlemen. In the 49th chapter of 
Jeremiah is the following remarkable 
prediction relative to the land of Edom or 
Idumea, and its capital or metropolis. 

" t have sworn by myself, saith the 
Lord that Bomb (the strong or fortified 
city) shall become a desolation, a re- 
proach, a waste, and a curst. I and all the 
cities thereof shell be perpetual wastes. 
Lo, I will make thee small among the 
heathen, and despised among men. Thy 
terribleness hath deceived thee, and the 
pride of thine heart, O thou that dwelleat 
in the clefts of the rock, that boldest the 
height of the hill t Though thou shouldat 
make thy nest as high as the eagle, I will 
bring thee down from thence, saith the 
Lord. Also Edom shall be a desolation ; 
every one that goeth by shall be astonish- 
ed, and shall bias at all the plagues there- 
of, saith the Lord, no man shall abide 
there, neither *tiall a sou of man dwell in 
it." At this time, and for many hun- 
dred years afterwards, the Idumeans were 
a populous and powerful nation. They 
had many large cities throughout the 
land, and the metropolis being a kind of 
emporium for all the precious commodi- 
ties of the cast, and a kind of centre point 
to which the merchants of Arabia tended 
from the three aides of their vast penin- 
sula. " At a period subsequent to the 
commencement of the Christian era, there 
always reigned at Petra, according to 
Strabo, a king of the royal lineage, with 
whom a prince was associated in the go- 
vernment. It was • place of great strength 
in the time of the Romans. Pompey 
marched against it, but desisted from the 
attack: and Trajan afterwards besieged 
it. It was a metropolitan see, to which 
several bishopries were attached in the 
time of the Greek emperors, and Idumea 
was included in the third Palestine. — A 
Koman road passed direotly through Idu- 
mea, front Jerusalem to Akaba, and ano- 
ther from Akaba to Moab ; and when 
these roads were made, at a time long 
posterior to the date of the predictions, 
the conception could not have beau form- 
ed, or held credible by man, lhat the pe- 
riod would ever arrive when none would 
pasB through it." Such however is at 
present the case ; and in such an extraor- 
dinary way have the predictions concern- 
ing it been fulfilled, that il is next to an 
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impossibility for any traveller to puss 
through it. 13y Captains Irby and Man- 
gles, who are decidedly anion gM the most 
determined and indefatigable travellers of 
modem limes, we are informed that " in 
the whole coarse of thtir travels, which 
extended to ubottt three thousand miles, 
in Thrace, Asia Minor, Cyprus, the De» 
sert, Egypt, and in Syria, in different 
longitudinal and lateral directions, from 
one extremity to the ether, they found no 
where such a barrier to their progress, 
except in a previous abortive attempt to 
reach Petra from another qaarter ; and 
though they were never better prepared 
for encountering it, they never elsewhere 
experienced so formidable an opposition." 
Having, after a great deal of difficulty, 
prevailed on an Arab chief to accompany 
them, after the most determined opposi- 
tion from the Arabs residing in the neigh- 
bourhood, they were permitted to pro- 
ceed towards the ruins of the once mag- 
nificent city of Petra ; but a brief space 
was allowed them, however, for inspecting. 
" They conld plainly distinguish the op- 
posing party of Arabs, in great numbers, 
watching them from the heights. A boa 
Kaschid was tben dismayed, he was never 
at bis ease, constantly urging them to de- 
part. Mothing could obtain an extension 
of the time allotted tbem, and they re- 
turned, leaving much unexplored, and 
even unable by *ny means or possibility 
to penetrate a little farther, in order to 
visit a large temple which tbey could 
clearly discern. Through Idumea they 
did not pass. Near the spot where they 
awaited the decision of the Arabs, the 
high land was covered upon both its 
sides, and on its summits, with lines and 
solid masses of dry wall. The former ap- 
peared to be traces of ancient cultivation, 
the solid ruina seemed to be only the re- 
mains of towers for watrhing in harvest 
and vintage time. The whole neighbour- 
hood Of the spot bears similar traces of for- 
mer industry, all which seem to indicate 
the vicinity of a great metropolis. A nar- 
row and circuitous defile, surrounded on 
each side by precipitous Or perpendicular 
rocks, varying from four hundred to seven 
hundred feet in altitude, and forming, for 
two miles, a sort of subterranean passage, 
opens On the east the way to the ruins of 
Petra. The rocks, or rather hilts, then 
diverge on either side, and leave an ob- 
long space, where once stood the metro- 
polis of Edam, deceived by its terrible, 
ness, where now lies a waste of ruins, en- 
circled od every side, save on the north- 
east alerte, by stupendous cliffs, which still 
show ho>W the pride and labour of art 
tried there to vie with the sublimity of na- 
tare. 

"The ruins of the city here burst on the 
view, in their full grandeur, shot in on 
the opposite side by barren craggy preci- 



pices from wliicli numerous ravines and 
valteys branch out in all directions; tbe 
sides of the mountains covered with an 
endless variety of excavated tombs and 
private dwellings, presented altogether 
the most singular scene we ever beheld. 

" Tombs present themselves, ndt only in 
every avenue leading to the city, and up- 
on every precipice that surrounds it, but 
even intermixed almost promiscuously 
with its public and domestic edifices ; the* 
natural features of tbe defile grew more 
and more imjio'sing at every step, and the 
excavations and sculpture more f r ^u»..t 
on both tides, till it presented at last a 
continued street of tombs. The base of 
the cliffs wrought out in all the symmetry 
and regularity of art, vritb colunuades, and 
pedestals, and ranges of corridors adhering 
to the perpendicular surface J flights of 
steps chiselled out of the rock i grottos in 
great numbers, * which are certainly not 
sepulchral ;' some excavated residences of 
large dimensions, (in one of which is a 
single chamber, sixty feet la length, and 
of a breadth proportioned) ; many other 
dwellings of inferior note, particularly 
abundant in One defile leading to the city, 
the steep sides of which contain a sort of 
excavated suburb, accessible by flights of 
steps; niches, sometimes thirty feet in 
excavated height, with altars for votive 
offerings, or with pyramids, columns or 
obelisks; a bridge across a chasm now ap- 
parently inaccessible; some small pyra- 
mids bewn out of the rock on the summit 
of the heights ; horizontal grooves, for 
the conveyance of Water, out in the face 
of the rock, and even across the architec- 
tural fronts of some of t he excavations ; 
and, in short, * the rocks hollowed out 
into innumerable chambers of different 
dimensions, whose entrances are variously, 
richly, and often fantastically decorated 
with every Imaginable order of architec- 
ture — all united not only form one of the 
most singular scenes that the eye of man 
ever looked upon, or the imagination 
painted — a group of wonders perhaps un- 
paralleled in their kind— but also give in- 
dubitable proof, both that in the land of 
Edom there was a city where human in- 
genuity, and energy, atid power, must 
have been exerted for osSny ages, and to 
so great a degree as to have well entitled 
it to be noted for its strength or terrible- 
nest, and that the description given of it 
by the prophets of Israel was as strictly 
literal as the prediction respecting it is 
true. • The barren state of the country, 
together with tbe desolate condition of the 
city, Without a single human being Jiving 
near it, seem,' in the words of those who 
were spectators of the scene, ' strongly to 
verify the judgment denounced against 
it.' O thou who daellest n> the clefts of the 
reek, iyc — also Edom shall he a desola- 
tion, C)C," 



